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A more misleading title could not have 
been found for this unassuming, satisfy- 
ing novel of Dublin today. I can’t even 
be sure to which of the characters it is 
supposed to apply, though the strongest 
case can be made for John Quill, intro- 
verted government clerk, whose imag- 
inary romantic exploits sour when he is 
confronted with the real thing— the all- 
too-willing Iris Lee, a sad and gleaming 
loser. The only actual love affair in the 
novel is carried on by Philip O’Connor, 
Quill’s boyhood friend, affluent and 
busily engaged with the most recent of 
his extra-marital conquests. Quill’s 18- 
year-old daughter, Caroline. Both men 
are sketched swiftly and accurately, 
though the awkward relationship between 
them is not dramatized enough. 

One of the most impressive virtues of 
Don Juaneen is the large number of 
memorable characters Mr. Broderick has 
managed to create so economically with- 
out resorting to caricature: Sybil Quill, 
willingly trapped in the ragged remnants 
of an exhausted legacy; Lilian O’Connor, 
undeceived intelligent wife beautifully 
fighting against bitterness; and espe- 
cially Rose Blake, soiled and scurrilous 
relic of the Irish Ascendancy, steeped 
in brandy and malicious gossip. 

Most of the familiar Joycemarks are 
here— Stephen’s Green, Howth Head, the 
River Liffey, Vico Road— and several of 
the greasier pubs. Although the writing 
is usually very sure and unfluttery, it 
gets rather heated-up at times; and Mr. 
Broderick is inordinately fond of epi- 
grams, often pointed but almost always 
self-conscious. Have a sampling: “Sin- 
cerity struck her as something obscene, 
in a way that obscenity itself never did” ; 
The clown is a more sinister figure of 
doom than the raven”; “The rich dis- 
trust the whole world only a little less 
than paupers.” 

Uneven, elliptical, slightly strained — 
this novel still makes you care about its 
people, feel shame for their indignities, 
blush at their meannesses, and recoil at 
the shock of recognition. 



